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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


The Humane Pleader, which is the official organ 
of the Toronto Humane Society and the Ontario 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
is always full of good, useful, and interesting in- 
formation. From the July number we take the 
following excellent article about a pioneer in our 
work, of whom we have been writing for sev- 
eral months, this year being the anniversary of 
the beginning of his work. 


Henry Martin, Born in Galway, Ireland 


He caused the passage of ‘“‘ Martin’s Act’’ by 


the British Parliament, which became a law on 
July 22, 1822. It was called “An Act to Prevent 
the Cruel and Improper Treatment of Cattle.”’ 
This was the first legal enactment in the history of 
the world recognizing ‘‘the Rights of Animals’”’ 
and compelling their humane care. He also took 
part in the founding of the first Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, on June 16, 
1824, in London, England. 

Mr. Martin, who was a wealthy landholder, was 
frequently called ‘‘Humanity”’ Martin. He was 
a member of both the British and Irish Parlia- 
ments, and twice refused a peerage. He was born 
in Dublin, in February, 1754, and died in Bou- 
logne, January 6, 1834, aged 79 years. 


‘‘Humanity’’ Martin 

To watch the evolution of humaneness, down 
the years from 1822 to 1922, is convincing evi- 
dence that the world is not, as the pessimists 
insist, growing worse. Humaneness, another 
word for kindness, is the thermometer by which 
the moral temperature of a nation is taken. 

The story of the struggles of “Humanity”? Mar- 
tin, the man who faced, undaunted, a storm of 
ridicule, in his efforts to get the first Animal Pro- 
tection Act passed, makes not only interesting but 
stimulating reading. It encourages the people 
who are now fighting that righteousness shall pre- 
vail, against tides of opposition as fierce and 
strong as those that threatened to engulf that 
first pioneer in the movement. 

Richard Martin was an Irishman, famed for 


his wit and humor, also for his ability to hold his 
own. He owned a large estate in Galway, and was 
member for that place. The name “Humanity” 
was conferred upon him by George IV, as a result 
of his activities in the matter of animal protection. 
The humane movement, world-wide in extent, 
was originated by him. He fought stubbornly 
for this bill, through its different readings. At 
the second reading it was carried by 20 in favor 
and 18 against it. 

Two weeks later at a third reading no division 
was evident. The first case under the law thus 
enacted was that of a donkey, cruelly beaten, and 
Martin himself appeared against the owner. The 
Judge found the man guilty, and the conviction, 
it is said, was the subject of much amazed com- 
ment. The idea of animals possessing any right 
to protection from the will of a cruel master was 
an entirely new one, and no doubt formed a sub- 
ject for debate, not only in rural centres, but in 
London Clubs. 

Martin died in 1834. Had he lived another ~ 
year he would have seen an amendment to his 
bill, in which cockfighting, and bull and bear 
baiting were made illegal. 

The first 8S. P. C. A. was formed by Martin’s 
aid, two years after the passing of the act, and in 
1840, by permission of Queen Victoria, it became 
known as the Royal 8. P. C. A. In 1866 the 
American 8. P. C. A. was formed under Henry 
Bergh, and from these two societies the movement 
spread all over the civilized world. . 

Hamilton, Ont., has the honor of having Mr. 
C. W. Martin, grandson of ‘‘ Humanity’ Martin, 
as attorney for the Humane Society, and Toronto 
Society is fortunate in having the name of Mr. H. 
J. Martin, attorney, another grandson, on its 
membership list. 

Through his kindness the Toronto Society is 
also in possession of the different speeches and 
arguments from Hansard given in Parliament 
during Martin’s struggle with opposing forces 
over the passing of the act. Lack of space pre-. 
cludes the publishing of this matter, but it is our 
intention to give it to our readers in a future 
number. 


Copies of the August number of Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS, will gladly be sent on request. 
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The Connecticut Humane Society, of which H. 
Clay Preston is general manager, has sent out its 
41st Annual Report for 1921, which we intended 
to notice before, but it is not too late to say that 
the Hon. Samuel O. Prentice reported at their 
annual meeting a ‘“‘notable expansion in the out- 
reach and effectiveness of the work and by the 
growing appreciation and regard for the Society 
and its activities.”’ 

“During the year 3394 cats and 419 dogs were 
collected and humanely destroyed. Homes were 
found for 56 dogs and 42 cats. There were 25 
prosecutions for cruelty and 452 horses were taken 
from work.” 


The July number of the Animals’ Friend has 
reached us from London. It is always an interest- 
ing magazine, full of articles that everyone ought 
to read. The cause of the performing animal is 
taken up in every magazine, and everything that 
can be said and done against the cruelties of these 
exhibitions this magazine is doing. The article 
on the danger to animals through barbed wire 
fencing is another one that it is a pity we cannot 
have circulated in the country. A very sad inci- 
dent is related in a letter sent to this magazine 
about the use of crude oil in connection with sea 
birds. This crude oil is thrown out of ships and 
the writer says that the deadly effect of the crude 
oil was seen at Dungeness recently. For a dis- 
tance of about two miles the corpses of birds only 
a few yards apart lay on the shingle beach at 
high-water mark. This crude oilseems to be death 
to the birds. 


The Power of Fear 


Animals will not, and cannot, be ground down 
to the requisite conditions of invariable, unhesi- 
tating obedience without the influence of force 
and fear. We ought not to tolerate the spectacle 
of animals being compelled to make buffoons and 
mountebanks of themselves for our amusement 
on the score of taste alone. 

When we add to that so great a body of evi- 
dence as to the barbarity of their treatment, cor- 
roborating the deductions of our common sense, 
and the inevitably cramped and sordid conditions 
of their confinement, the suppression of these 
shows becomes a public duty. 


Three Things That are Proved 


Anybody who knows anything about the na- 
ture of animals, and especially wild animals, may 
be quite sure of three things. 

(1) The imbecile tricks, feats and antics which 
animals perform, to the no small discredit of the 
audience who watch them, are utterly outside the 
scope of their normal lives. 

(2) They are compelled to do these tricks 
according to a regular time-table, and 

(3) The majority of them must be taught the 
maximum of efficiency in the minimum time in 
order to secure adequate financial return. 

Cruelty is a short cut, and kindness a long one, 
and the animals are trained to make money for 
their owners, not to be coddled for a hobby. 


At Nice, where in winter the idle from all over 
the world walk on the ‘‘ Promenade Des Anglais,”’ 
men sell tiny birds like parrots, beautifully colored, 
wonderfully tame. They sit on a little stick held 
in your fingers, and never fly away. 

A woman has discovered that the entire taming 
process consists in putting out the poor creatures’ 
eyes. Seeing nothing, they fear everything, fear 
especially to lose their hold on that little stick. 

That is how we feel about this earth; blind to 
what is beyond it, we cling on desperately. If 
we could see beyond and know what is outside, 
should we fly away in millions, through the doors 
of death, as those poor birds would fly if they 
could see? 


A Good Work 


We have received a letter which we give below 
from the Animals’ Friend Society, of Ferozepore 
Cantt (Punjab), India. Weare very glad indeed 
to know that such a society is being carried on in 
India, and hope they will receive all the en- 
couragement they deserve. The object of this 
society and their pledge is as follows:— 


A HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
WITH OBJECTS 
(a). To strive to spread the Gospel of Health 
and Humaneness by educative methods. 
(b). To awaken the impulse of active sym- 
pathy between men and women and their sub- 
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human fellow creatures, by interesting children 
in the constructive study of Animal Life. 


Persons of any caste, creed or color, interested 
in the cause of Humane Education may be en- 
rolled as members, by signing the following 
pledge :— 


PLEDGE 


The Animals—both human and dumb beings— 
need all the friends they can get. 


I WILL BE ONE OF THEM 


I will try to be kind and just to all living crea- 
tures—toward the dumb beasts and toward each 
human brother. 


Copy of Letter sent from India 


FEROZEPORE CanrTtT, PunsJAB, INDIA, 
January 2, 1922. 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, 


The Editor of Our FourRFooTED FRIENDS, 
Boston. 


Dear Madam:— 

Respectfully I beg to submit for your kind 
review, printed copies of some of the leaflets 
recently issued by this Society. And I further 
beg to request the favor of your kindly sending 
me sample copies of your free literature as well as 
some numbers (if available) of your esteemed 
monthly for love of spreading mercy works all 
over the world. 

Always with best respects, 

Yours sincerely in the cause of Humane Educa- 
tion,— Bhagat Ram. 


Among the publications that this Society is 
using in their humane educational work are some 
that they have taken from other societies, with 
their permission, and amongst them we note they 
are using one entitled, ‘‘ Brutalization of Child- 
hood”’, a leaflet written by Mr. Huntington 
Smith used by the Boston Animal Rescue League 
for a long time. Many thousands of them have 
been circulated. 

We are also glad to note that this organization 
in India is entirely opposed to vivisection, be- 
lieving that the Almighty Creator of all living 
creatures never intended human beings to get 


their information through the suffering of any 
other living creatures. 

Following is a brief record of how this Society 
in India was begun:— 


How It Began 


It was in December 1908, that a humane leaf- 
let (The Caged Bird, at first issued by Mr. 
Labhshanker Laxmidas of Junagad) found its 
way to Ferozepore. The leaflet gave our friends 
the idea of forming a society. So with a view to 
plead the cause of animals in India and to awaken 
the impulse of kindness, it was proposed by cer- 
tain friends to start some work of propagating 
kindly ways toward both men and animals. ‘To 
the humanely disposed persons, the tortures of 
animals are as much painful as the’troubles of 
the mankind. Therefore this Society—the Ani- 
mals’ Friend Society—was formed in January, 
1909. 

Its membership was open to all persons that 
were interested in the cause of kindness to 
animals, without any distinction of caste, creed 
or colour. Some fifteen men joined in the work. 
All worked honorarily, paying subscriptions vary- 
ing from two to four annas a month. It will 
not, in any way, be deteriorating to such a 
society to tell the truth that the members were 
not men of much learning or wealth. They were 
only ordinary men who liked to show their fellow- 
ship towards man and beast alike. So this So- 
ciety was the first of its kind in the Punjab and 
the second in India. 

How It Worked 


Most of the people here like to spend their 
charities for the welfare of only one kind—the 
cow. This erroneous idea of theirs is largely 
due to their caste prejudices. But the charity 
work of this Society was to be extended to every 
living creature. So it commenced its work with 
the publication of tracts and leaflets advocating 
the cause of all animals alike. 

I. As the Society did not possess any funds, the 
written leaflets were shown to the rich and kind 
persons, with a view that they might contribute to 
the cost of printing and postage. When printed, 
the copies were freely distributed in the locality, 
and sent by post to newspapers, schoolmasters, 
missionaries, educationists, officers, different 


societies and some other renowned persons. 
Every month large quantities of leaflets were 
posted to different places in packets ranging from 
200 to 300. Several English papers gave place 
to the English leaflets in their columns, and 
some of the Vernacular papers published the 
Urdu and Hindi leaflets. Thus a good beginning 
was made. The Jain public of Ferozepore much 
appreciated this work of the Society. So it kept 
on increasing its scale of work. 

Il. Early in 1910, a book-stall was opened to 
sell the humane books and magazines at cost 
prices. Several respectable monthlies of the 
English and American Humane Societies were 
subscribed for and a good quantity of other use- 
ful books designed to teach kindness was sent for. 
In the whole of India, there being no paper or 
magazine regularly published to plead the cause 
of the dumb creatures, this humane literature 
helped us greatly in the writing of leaflets as well 
as in the study of the general public. 

Ill. To instill the seeds of kind acts into the 
hearts of school children, a good number of cups 
with grain and water were hung up in trees for 
feeding the wild birds. 

IV. Along with the care of animals, the Society 
sought to render some help to the really poor and 
needy persons also. Several in-door poor pa- 
tients were served with milk at the recommenda- 
tion of the Doctor in charge of the local Hospital. 
At good occasions the Society remitted donations 
to the Leper Asylum of Tarran Taran, District 
Amritsar, as an humble mite towards the poor 
ill-fated persons there. 

Under the garb of beggars there were in India 
mostly strong and stout persons well able to work 
out their own living, so the Society spent the 
greater part of its energies in lessening the 
miseries of the dumb creation. 


Resisting, Disease 


Depression, grief, mental shock, worry, fear, 
by lowering the vitality, strongly predispose the 
body to the development of the latent germs of 
disease. 

Happiness, cheerfulness, consecration to re- 
ligious ideals, obedience to nature’s laws—are the 
active agents in keeping the body well toned up 
to resist disease. 
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Work in Japan 
June 6, 1922. 


I am enclosing herewith a brief report of my 
efforts toward the establishment of an active and 
permanent humane work in Tokyo. Some clip- 
pings from local papers concerning the matter 
are also enclosed. 

I believe that encouragement and recognition 
of the new effort by our Humane Society maga- 
zines and papers in the United States and Europe 
will greatly help in building up the work here. 
Last year (in July), with the assistance of two or 
three American Boy Scouts, I carried out my 
campaign ‘‘single-handed,’’ so to speak. This 
year, every official facility and recognition was 
offered me in May to campaign again, and the 
Japanese Boy Scouts, under the able direction of 
Viscount Mishima, did the work. 

Report of this year’s three-day campaign on 
behalf of the Dumb Animals of Tokyo, from June 
Ist to June 3d, by Mrs. Charles Burnett. 

1. A “Be Kind to Animals Day” definitely 
established in Tokyo, Japan, with the pledge of 
the Tokyo Japanese Boy Scouts for future as- 
sistance in all work concerning humane effort and 
propaganda. 

2. An unprecedented interest and co-opera- 
tion by the Police Department. 

3. Recognition by the Education Depart- 
ment and the War Department. 

4. Not only general posting and distribution 
of posters allowed but permission extended to 
hitherto forbidden premises, such as railway sta- 
tions, ete. 

5. The universal interest, kindness, and 
courtesy afforded by all classes justifies my best 
hopes for the permanency and progress of humane 
endeavor in Japan. Very sincerely yours— 
Frances Hawks Cameron Burnett. 


Any suggestions, literature, or advice will be 
greatly appreciated.—F. H. C. B. 


Back to thyself is measured well all thou hast 
given; 
Thy neighbor’s wrong is thy present hell, 
His bliss, thy heaven. | 
—J. G. Whittier. 
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‘*Heathen Chinee”’ 
[From the Transcript] 

Sam Wong, the Chinese laundryman, 

With long black queue bound round his head 
Each morning, with a well-filled pan 

Of rice and crumbs of meat and bread, 
Comes to his door, and waves his hand 

And softly calls, in his slant eyes 
The kindest look. They understand— 

The little birds so small and wise— 
Who is their friend—that Sam Wong loves 
The hungry sparrows and the doves. 


We call Sam Wong “‘heathen Chinee’’; 
The little birds, could they but speak, 
I’m very sure would say that he, 
The friend of creatures small and weak, 
In his queer smock, his yellow face 
Shining with kindness, with his pan 
Of crumbs to throw with awkward grace— 
Would say the Chinese laundryman 
(And twitter loud in full accord), 
The good Sam Wong, is really God. 
—Louella C. Poole. 


The Clean Cat 


In Carl Van Vechtin’s entertaining and instruc- 
tive book about cats (‘The Tiger in the House’’) 
he says: 

‘Cleanliness in the cat world is usually a vir- 
tue put above godliness. Puss spends more time 
washing than débutantes do changing their 
clothes. . . . “The love of dress is very marked 
in this attractive animal,’’ writes Champfleury ; 
“he is proud of the lustre of his coat and cannot 
endure that a hair of it shall lie the wrong way. 
When the cat has eaten, he passes his tongue sev- 
eral times over both sides of his jaws and his 
whiskers in order to clean them thoroughly; he 
keeps his coat clean with a prickly tongue which 
fulfils the office of a curryecomb; but as, not with- 
standing its suppleness, it is difficult for the cat 
to reach the upper part of his head with the 
tongue, he makes use of his paw, moistened with 
saliva, to polish that portion.” 

Hippolyte Taine has written a charming de- 
scription of the operation: 

His tongue is sponge, and brush, and towel, and 
currycomb, 


Well he knows what work it can be made to do, 

Poor little wash rag, smaller than my thumb. 

His nose touches his back, touches his hind paws 
too, 

Every patch of fur is raked, and scraped, and 
smoothed; 

What more has Goethe done, what more could 
Voltaire do? 


From 1848 to 1850 black crickets deseended by 
millions upon Utah and threatened to ruin the 
crops upon which the very lives of the settlers 
depended. In a manner that seemed providen- 
tial, large flocks of gulls were attracted to that 
region and destroyed the pests. 

The citizens erected a monument, on which is 
the bronze figure of two gulls, with the inscription, 
“Tn grateful remembrance of the birds’ services.” 

A bird sanctuary was erected in Liberty Park, 
in Salt Lake City, in 1915, and dedicated on 
April 3. Since then the day has always been 
honored. 


I am a vegetarian, not because I want to be 
healthier and because it is better brain food, but 
because I want to be human; or; if you care to 
express 1t a little differently, because I want to 
be humane. Let that sink in. . . . I have not 
eaten any flesh food for a long time and I am in 
first-class health, and my wife has not eaten any 
for a still longer time, and she is also enjoying 
good health. We do not need to eat animals in 
order to be comfortable, healthy and strong. It 
can readily be seen that if I consent to eat the 
animals, I at once enter into partnership with an 
awful system that causes unspeakable agony to 
these lesser creatures of God.—B. Fay Mills. 


We always claim that the influence of our 
Animal Rescue League in Boston extends far and 
wide. We had a little illustration of this last 
week, when a lady motored all the way from New 
York with the body of a very dearly beloved dog to 
have him cremated at the Animal Rescue League. 
She said there was no place in New York where 
she could have this done, and was very grateful 
indeed to think that the League had undertaken 
such a disposal of people’s pet animals as crema- 
tion, when it was called for. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


TRAINING BY KINDNESS 


The Story of a Donkey 


A few years ago I was driving along a very 
lovely country road late in the afternoon when 
the horse I was driving, a very intelligent mare, 
pricked up her ears and kept looking at an old 
gate with trees bending over it and thick bushes 
at the side, and a stone wall running along quite 
a distance beside the road. On the other side of 
the wall was a lovely pasture mounting back to 
thick woods. This pasture explained why the 
gate was there, and a well-worn path from the 
road up to it. On looking to see what the mare 
saw I was enchanted to see two long-eared heads 
of little donkeys peering through the brack. 

Drawing up quickly to the fence I offered 
them bread and cookies left over from our picnic 
lunch, and was rewarded by soft lips quickly pick- 
ing up every crumb and begging for more. My 
mare gave a snort of impatience to be off, and that 
sent the two little donkeys flying off to the safe 
woods. I had ten miles to go before reaching 
home, so had no time to investigate who owned 
these donkeys in that part of the remote country. 
In a few days, however, I started again in quest 
of the owner and the reason for these donkeys 
being there. 

It took some time to find out, but to make a 
long story short, I will skip the unimportant part 


of the transaction which soon made the mother 
and little daughter mine. I went and got them 
and had them for many months at the farm where 
I spent my summer. 

The mother was a large donkey, unusual in 
size, ight gray and a fine shape, very well-bred, 
and in making a thorough search of her history 
I found out that a gentleman in Newport had 
brought her from Mexico for his children. She 
was exceedingly gentle and would almost come 
into the house. 

Her little foal was not nearly so well-bred, was 
quite small, in fact looked likea burro. Itseemed 
that the farmer I bought them of had a great love 
for all sorts of animals, and had a number of 
queer ones, that he had bought just for the pleas- 
ure of it and kept on this remote farm. When 
he found I had such a liking for the donkeys he 
was delighted to let me have them. 

A friend of mine wanted very much to raise 
some foals from a fine Egyptian donkey that he 
had brought from Egypt, having taken a great 
fancy to it there. It had a gentle and easy gait, 
having been bred for the Sheik, who bred them 
expressly for riding. Seeing what a fine donkey 
my large one was, we decided to breed them. 
The first foal was very fine, exceedingly hand- 
some, but so fierce and wild and dangerous he 
had to be shot. The next two were perfect; the 
first my friend kept and the second was mine, 
and the hero of my story, El Sabio. 

When he was six weeks old I brought him home, 
with his mother, myself, by three different boats 
and much walking. They were both good and 
well behaved; only once the little fellow forgot 
himself and tried to get into a fine victoria filled 
with ladies standing at the side of the boat land- 
ing. They were soon on the boat, however, sur- 
rounded by people petting and staring at them. 

At three months I put on the first halter, and 
from then on up to a year and a half I taught 
him every day in summer. In the winter he had 
no lessons, but as soon as I began in the spring he 
began just where he left off, and never forgot. 
Having been among and around horses for years 
I took the same methods that I used with horses, 
the best methods, not the methods men will tell 
you you must use to break horses. I don’t be- 
lieve in breaking them; I believe that horses and 
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READY TO BE USEFUL 


mules and almost every creature can be taught 
with reason and kindness, and not with blows. 

In a year El Sabio was entirely ready for driv- 
ing, riding, or leading, also to back, which every- 
one said couldn’t be done. He has never refused 
to do whatever he was told excepting to ride be- 
hind a vehicle of any kind. I have driven him 
for twenty years wherever I wished to go. He 
objects very much to water and he dislikes to be 
driven on the beach, but after a few times he gets 
over it and goes very well, though not without 
much sniffing and prancing. 

He never kicks except for pleasure, and as he 
gambols about the pasture. You can go into his 
stall, or pass him on a tight squeeze, and he never 
offers to kick, but he bites and bites hard. He 
thinks it is play and great fun, but it is not so 
for the bitten one. 

He has been driven in harness now for twenty 
years, and but once has be behaved unbecoming 
a gentleman. I have driven him forty miles a 
day and he went well, and when I got him home 
he seemed anything but tired. As a general 
rule I drive him about eight or ten miles a day, as 
I go to market with him and do shopping in the 
town near where [I live. 

Kl Sabio means a ‘‘wise one.” He will be 
twenty-two years old the 16th of August. He 
likes to stand in front of a show window where he 
can see his reflection, and brays loudly at him- 
self, much to the amusement of the people on the 
street.—Flora A. Jarves. 

We are ready and should be glad to’ receive 
jellies, preserves or pickles for our December Fair. 


Last Words to a Dumb Friend 


Pet was never mourned as you, 
Purrer of the spotless hue, 

Plumy tail, and wistful gaze 
While you humored our queer ways, 
Or outshrilled your morning call 
Up the stairs and through the hall— 
Foot suspended in its fall— | 
While, expectant, you would stand 
Arched, to meet the stroking hand; 
Till your way you chose to wend 
Yonder, to your tragic end. 


Never another pet for me! 

Let your place all vacant be; 
Better blankness day by day 
Than companion torn away. 
Better bid his memory fade, 
Better blot each mark he made, 
Selfishly escape distress 

By contrived forgetfulness, 

Than preserve his prints to make 
Every morn and eve an ache. 


From the chair whereon he sat 

Sweep his fur nor wince thereat; 
Rake his little pathways out 

Mid the bushes roundabout; 

Smooth away his talons’ mark 

From the claw-worn pine tree bark, 
Where he climbed as dusk embrowned 
Waiting us who loitered round. 


Strange it is this speechless thing, 
Subject to our mastering, 
Subject for his life and food 

To our gift, and time, and mood; 
Timid pensioner of us Powers, 
His existence ruled by ours, 
Should—by crossing at a breath 
Into safe and shielded death, 

By the merely taking hence 

Of his insignificance— 

Loom as largened to the sense, 
Shape as part, above man’s will, 
Of the Imperturbable. 

As a prisoner, flight debarred, 
Exercising in a yard, 

Still retain I, troubled, shaken, 
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Mean estate, by him forsaken; 
And this home, which scarcely took 
Impress from his little Dim 

Grows all eloquent of him. 


Housemate, I can think you still 

Bounding to the window-sill, 

Over which I vaguely see 

Your small mound beneath the tree, 

Showing in the autumn shade 
; That you moulder where you played. 
—(Taken from ‘Late Lyrics and Earlier,’”’ by 
Thomas Hardy.) 


Knox 


I believe that Knox deserves a place among 
the famous dog heroes. He is a handsome old 
collie, on a neighbor’s farm, who is loved by all 
the children in the vicinity as a playful, gentle 
companion. How calmly he suffers his dignity to 
be molested by those youngsters! In fact, many 
people used to say that Knox was too peaceful to 
be a good watch dog. However, he had another 
side to his character that they were not aware of. 

Mr. Walsh, his master, went out into the 
pasture one afternoon last summer ‘‘to salt the 
heifers.’ As usual, his only companion was 
quiet, old Knox. When Mr. Walsh reached the 
center of the pasture, he began to spread the salt 
out on the rocks. The cattle, which were grazing 
in various parts of the pasture, slowly realized 
what he was doing, and gathered about him. 
Finally, the entire herd was assembled, and the 
busy farmer was completely surrounded. As the 
jam grew more intense the animals were more 
excited. 

Suddenly, a couple of the young bulls, evi- 
dently becoming aggravated, decided to get their 
salt without further delay. With heads lowered, 
the bulls started to attack the man. 

Then, for the first time, Walsh -realized the 
seriousness of his position. All paths of escape 
were cut off, and he was surrounded by a herd of 
excited cattle, including two irritated bulls. He 
knew the character of those bulls. Walsh noted 
that even the faithful Knox had apparently de- 
serted him. What should he do? 

The bulls, however, gave him no time for medi- 


tation. They were fast approaching! They 
would trample him! In order to avoid the attack 
of the enraged beasts, Walsh grabbed the horns 
of one animal and pulled himself upon its neck. 

The bull was furious, as he blindly tried to 
shake off the strange burden. Walsh knew that 
he could not hold on long, for the other bull was 
attacking from the side. The cattle made fear- 
ful noises—stamping and bellowing. The man 
was desperate. Summoning all his courage, 
Walsh frantically leaped to the back of a cow 
which was quite close beside him. He really had 
a good grip, but he was too weak to stay on. 
Walsh felt himself slipping to an inglorious death 
among the cattle. He struck the ground. He 
was lost. 

From somewhere, we never found out where, 
Knox the collie, darted on the scene. Without 
hesitation he jumped at the bull who was pum- 
meling the fallen man. Then Knox began the 
courageous defense which made him a_ hero. 
Again and again, he would bite at the nose of first 
one bull, and then the other, while he uncon- 
sciously scattered the cattle. 

Walsh dimly realized that this was his oppor- 
tunity to escape. Painfully he dragged himself 
across the grass to a sheltering rock, while Knox 
continued to distract the animals. Finally the 
man reached safety, and fell unconscious. 

The collie, however, after thoroughly scatter- 
ing the herd, picked up his master’s cap, and ran 
for help. When the dog arrived at the farm he 
finally succeeded in convincing the men that Mr. 
Walsh was injured. Of course, the man was 
soon under proper care; and as to Knox—oh, he 
was just given an especially large piece of beef- 
steak for his supper.—Alice Marsden White. 


“Some pussies’ coats are yellow; 
Some amber streaked with dark; 
No member of the feline race 
But has a special mark. 


“This one has feet with hoarfrost tipped; 
That one has tail that curls; 
Another’s inkey hide is striped; 
Another’s decked with pearls.” 
— (From The Tiger in the House.) 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


August has been a very busy month for the 
League, our men sometimes being obliged to 
keep out on the emergency cars until ten o'clock 
in the evening to attend to pressing calls for cats 
and dogs that, like human beings, were overcome 
by the heat, or had been shut out to take care of 
themselves while the family were away enjoying 
themselves, and met with disaster. 

It seems not only very difficult, but with many 
people actually impossible, to convince them 
that a cat cannot take care of herself. She may 
starve along for weeks, even for months, catching 
a mouse or a bird occasionally (and who can 
blame a starving cat if she catches a bird?), but 
of her suffering through this neglect I am sure 
that even the majority of men and women who 
think they are humane have very little real- 
ization. This is particularly evident when such 
persons declare that stray, homeless, neglected 
animals ought not to be killed. 

Such persons will throw out a bone or a few 
scraps of food, when they think of it, to stray 
cats starving at their doors, but will not send 
word to the Animal Rescue League for fear the 
homeless cat will be killed! Meanwhile they go 
away and forget the cat who creeps off in some 
corner to give birth to wretched kittens, and 
weak with hunger and with her attempt to 
nourish her little ones, she leaves them to search 
for food or a drink of water and dies, miserably, 
before she can get back. 'Tender-hearted women 
who cannot bear to have a cat or a dog put 
to death are about as guilty for their great suf- 
fering as those who are deliberately cruel. 


Every day during the summer children whom 
the League has influenced come from the tene- 
ment-house districts with kittens they find 
dying in alleyways, under doorsteps, in ash bar- 
rels. Sometimes we are able to find the mother. 
We always ask the children to watch for her if 
she returns, and in some cases succeed in finding 
her. Our women at the desk never fail to make 
inquiries about the mother when kittens or 
puppies are brought to the League. 


There are few of our members who realize the 
educational effect the League has had among the 
poorer children of Boston, and wherever we have 
started a Receiving Station-or Branch. Many 
parts of the city and suburbs now show a great 
difference in the number of homeless animals, 
and would show still more if the foreign element 
were not so difficult to reach. 

In our new kennels we shall have better accom- 
modations for keeping temporarily the dogs or 
cats of poor people when they are in trouble. 
We are often called upon when a family is moving, 
or when there is serious illness, (and it has hap- 
pened when a man or woman has to leave home 
for a short sentence in prison) to take a pet an- 
imal until the owner js able to take it again. 

Families with means can board their animals 
in one of the boarding places of which we keep 
a list, but where there is no money the League 
takes them—not when the owner is able to pay, 
excepting in some emergency case. 


We should be glad to know of more good board- 
ing places for dogs and cats. We know of but 
very few, and we do not stand responsible for 
any. Wekeep a list to accommodate our friends. 
If we hear the places on our list criticized we try 
to look up the matter and, if we find there is good 
reason, we cross that name from our list. 


Boarding dogs or cats is a more serious re- 
sponsibility than the average person realizes, for 
a pet animal suffers so much with homesickness 
it is likely to pine away, and even—lI have 
known of cases—be seriously ill. 

The safest and best boarding places by far are 
those where but very few animals are taken. 
Neither dogs nor cats thrive when kept in large 
numbers. Our best kennels, if overcrowded, 
seldom escape epidemics of distemper, or skin 
troubles. In private families where a dozen cats 
are kept you will seldom find them in good con- 
dition. Only by good care, wise feeding, and by 
real affection can dogs or cats be kept well and 
happy. Where there is a large number together 
they cannot get the individual attention and 
affection that they all crave and need. 
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During the past month the League received 
604 dogs; 6534 cats; 32 horses; 76 small animals. 

We placed in homes 91 dogs and 34 cats. 
There is very little call for cats during the sum- 
mer. 


Our Home of Rest has been well filled in Ded- 
ham and we have had an overflow into our beau- 
tiful Medfield Branch. Two horses came by 
ambulance a distance of 50 miles to be pensioned 
in our Medfield Branch (The Bartlett-Angell 
Home for Animals), and two fine new paddocks 
are now being prepared in order to give the horses 
there every chance to run and enjoy themselves. 

Horses, like dogs, cannot always be put to- 
gether. Occasionally there is a jealous horse, or 
a horse that will be perfectly good with some one 
or two horses, but quarrel some with others. We 
have five paddocks at Pine Ridge in Dedham and 
are planning to have three in Medfield. 

Dr. Eames, the new superintendant at our 
Medfield Branch, and his son, Max R. Eames, 
are lovers of horses, dogs, birds, and all animals. 
The idea of the Bird Sanctuary will be carried 
out in Medfield and about twenty bird houses put 
up before fall in readiness for spring, although 
owing to the ravages of the gypsy moth in the 
woods and the fact that many of the trees have 
died, a large cutting out of the woods has been 
considered necessary by foresters who have been 
consulted. 

Here is an account of what some children have 
done, who wanted to help homeless animals. 
Dorothy Deshon, Harriet Arnold, and some other 
young girls in West Roxbury formed a little 
club which has its meetings in a horse’s stall that 
they have fixed up for that purpose. Recently 
this club gave a ‘“‘circus”’ and sent the proceeds, 
$7.60, to the League to use for its Rebuilding 
Fund. They advertised this circus by a parade 
in which the girls dressed up in costumes and 
earried bells with them, which they rang. A boy 
rode a bicycle and carried a placard telling where 
the “‘circus’”’ was to be held, and the admission 
charged was8 cents. For entertainment they had 
two clowns, ‘Punch and Judy,” and a dog be- 
longing to one of the girls did some entertaining 


tricks. They had a table for candy and lemon- 
ade, which was, of course, very well patronized. 
No doubt many of our junior members could get 
up little affairs of this sort which would give 
them employment and enjoyment, and give us 
help toward the large sum we are trying to col- 
lect this summer. 


The Sewing Circle 

Miss Maude Phillips, who is in charge of the 
Animal Rescue League Sewing Circle, has cut 
out a large number of aprons of all patterns and, 
while many of them have been taken out by mem- 
bers of the Sewing Circle, there are more to be 
had. Other work can be suggested for our De- 
cember Fair to anyone who is interested enough 
in the welfare of dogs, cats, horses, birds, and all 
humane work, to give a little time this summer 
to working for them. 

We would be pleased to get new members for 
our Sewing Circle. The membership fee is a 
promise to contribute six articles to our Annual 
Fair. Names may be sent to Miss B. M. Phil- 
lips, 51 Carver Street, of any new friends to 
animals who wish to join our Circle. 

There is an erroneous idea entertained and cir- 
culated by some people—I hope not many—that 
the Animal Rescue League means only a place 
where animals are taken and put to death. 

If anyone believes this it must be because he 
or she wishes to believe it and will not take any 
pains to find out the truth. Our Boston Animal 
Rescue League, I do not hesitate to claim, does 
as much as, if not more than, any humane society 
in the world for the comfort and welfare of the 
lower animals, and for humane education, and 
to help men, women and children who are in 
trouble about their own animals or about ani- 
mals belonging to no one, or about illtreated 
animals that they see and cannot help themselves. 

Here are just a few of the ways we, the Bos- 
ton Animal Rescue League, alleviated suffering. 

A cat got lodged down in a chimney. Our 
agents went four days in succession to feed the 
cat, and plan how to extricate her; and finally 
had to break a hole through the wall of a lower 
room. 
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A family, husband, wife, and boy of twelve, were 
turned out of a house in the night, as the man and 
woman were drunk and fighting. There was a 
dog, and a neighbor of the couple sent the dog 
to the League. But there was no place for the 
boy, who was pale and ill with neglect. The 
League took the boy in also, saw that he was put 
in a bath, newly clad, and sent to a convalescent 
home. 


A French woman was turned out of the house 
she had been stayingin. Shewasill, had scarcely 
clothes to cover her, yet was an educated and 
refined woman who had evidently seen better 
days. ‘The case wasurgent. She had sent stray 
and homeless cats often to the League, so in her 
friendless condition she appealed to the only 
place she knew of where she believed she might 
get speedy help. We sent our dog ambulance, 
with a comfortable chair, and our woman agent, 
Mrs. McCulloch, and had her carried to that 
blessed refuge, St. Luke’s Home, where she was 
kept until she was able to do something for her- 
self. 


Another woman, old, feeble, proud and sensi- 
tive, living alone in a little room with her beloved 
cat, was ordered out of the house for being be- 
hind with her room rent. She came to the 
League because of her cat and, seeing her great 
trouble, we took her case up and cared for her 
as long as she needed our help. 


A poor man taken suddenly ill with pneu- 
monia was ordered to go to a hospital, but could 
not go on account of a blind mare he used in his 
work and loved. There was no one to care for 
her. He had no money to board her. We took 
her to our Home of Rest and cared for her until he 
got well. 


We have cared often for the animals of poor 
people, and in doing this we have not infrequently 
felt obliged to care for the people themselves until 
other help could be found. We have no red tape. 
We act on emergency cases without asking if the 
person is worthy or if they have any money to 
pay. Our help is always freely given ‘‘ Without 
money—without price,’’ and very few, excepting 
we who are right in the midst of the work (not 
even all of our directors), have any idea how 
much good we are constantly doing.—A. H. 5. 


A very singular occurrence at our Home of 
Rest for Horses was the arrival of an automobile 
with a couple bringing a cockatoo, which they - 
told our caretaker’s wife they wanted to leave 


with her. She referred them to our caretaker 
and told them they would find him up at the barn. 
They went up the driveway and pretty soon came 
back again, and later on, when Mr. Tuttle came 
to dinner his wife asked him what he did with the 
cockatoo. He told her he had not seen one. It 
seems that when these persons arrived at the 
barn, he was down back of it doing his work 
about the place, and they did not find him, so 
they left the cockatoo in the barn and went away. 
Of course Mr. Tuttle went at once to the barn 
and, searching, found the cockatoo under a 
bushel basket. When examined it was found to 
have a broken wing, and was probably left there 
for that reason, although the break was evidently 
an old one. 


One of the horses that our agent bought for $7 
last month belonged to a man who had driven 
the horse so hard and treated him so cruelly that 
he was stopped by the police and arrested. It 
was found that this man was in the habit of ne- 
glecting and illtreating the horse, also that the 
horse was old and incurably lame. Our agent 
purchased him and ended all further possibility 
of his suffering. | 

We had a complaint from Hast Boston recently 
about a neglected horse. Our agent looked this 
up and found that the horse was in very bad con- 
dition, so that he could neither eat nor drink. 


_— a © 
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He belonged to a contractor, who gave him up to 
our agent, when he was told that the horse had 
lockjaw and was beyond all possibility of help. 

Another horse complained of was reported to 
be frothing at the mouth. Our agent upon ex- 
amination found he had a very sore mouth and 
had been suffering for two days with lockjaw. 
The owner was a poor man and had evidently been 
ignorant of the horse’s condition. When our 
agent talked with him he gave the horse up to 
him at once. 


A farmer in Wayland had a horse in bad con- 
dition. Upon examination it was found he had 
an infected leg, which was very sore and dis- 
charging in eight places. The leg was enlarged 
to about twice its usual size. There seemed to 
be no chance of its being healed, under the cir- 
cumstances, as the horse was old and the owner 
could not take care of him properly. Our agent 
therefore paid $5 for him and had him killed. 


LETTERS 


Winter Hitu, Mass., Aug. 12, 1922. 

I wonder if you would care to use the enclosed 
picture, with a little story concerning the two 
dogs, in your most interesting paper, Our Four- 
footed Friends? Peter, the dog on the left, I ob- 
tained from the League nearly six years ago. To 
say that we are fond of him is putting it mildly. 
He is the most affectionate and good-natured 
little dog that ever lived. Jerry, the dog on the 


right, though but three years old, is Peter’s in- 
separable friend. Up to a little more than a 
year ago, Jerry lived on the same street with us; 
he is now about a fifteen minutes’ walk away, but 
almost every morning Jerry comes up into the 
yard, gives three short barks as though to say, 
‘Peter come out,’ and away they dash down the 
street, side by side.. They will not tolerate a 
third dog, evidently believing that “‘two is com- 
pany and three is a crowd.” Peter certainly was 
a sorry looking dog when I took him from the 
League, being poor and very dirty, and not one 
beauty point. I took him because J pitied him, 
and I most certainly never once regretted my 
selection. I had two former dogs, both of whom 
I was very fond, but Peter is the best loved. He 
is fat as a butter ball and, while he can lay no 
claim to good looks, his disposition and affection 
more than make up for his lack of beauty. Since 
I started writing this, he has gone into his box, 
containing a feather pillow, and Billy, the cat, has 
joinedhim. Itisfuntosee them playing together 
in the yard, especially when they go round and 
round the yard after each other. Trusting you 
will be able to use the picture and perhaps part of 
the story, Iam, very truly yours—Mrs. B. L. T. 
Coruit, MaAss:, July 31, 1922. 

I am sending a report of a horse which I found 
at a house between North Carver and Darby, 
one of the worst cases, I think, I have ever seen. 
A friend took me through this territory, and I 
found many pigs in pens with no protection what- 
ever from hot sun or rain. I hada number of the 
pens fixed temporarily. I also found a number 
of calves very thin and starved-looking. The 
farmers are selling the milk for a good price and 
are not feeding the calves. I have attended to 
some of my complaints, that is, the worst ones. 

If I had attended to all I have had in the past 
two weeks, I would have hard work to keep up 
with them. Very truly,—W. H. Irwin. 


READVILLE, MAss. 
The dog 1308 which we took turned out to be a 
darling and is as happy as a lark. Has over 12,- 
000 feet to run around on and thinks he lived here 
always. Very much contented and is a fine little 


dog.—G. G. 
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Roxpury, Mass., June 26, 1922. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: It was just six years ago 
the 21st of this month that I took my dear Zippo 
from the League, and it has occurred to me that 
a few words concerning him might not come 
amiss. 

As I write, the dear fellow lies at my feet, the 
place where he is usually found when we are in 
the house together. He is really one of the hap- 
piest creatures alive, judging from all appearances, 
and the personification of love and devotion. I 
think I have never known so devoted a creature 
in my life. He follows me everywhere, and if he 
comes in from out of doors and finds me missing 
he will go all over the house, I am told, bursting 
wildly into every room in search of me, and lying 
down dejectedly, the picture of despair, if he is 
not successful in his search. 

About a year ago I found in our back alley a 
wee waif of a kitten, crying bitterly with a voice 
out of all proportion to his size. I cast a pitying 
eye on him, with a few words of comfort, and 
hurried on, thinking he was some little stray that 
would find his home again if allowed to do so. 
But that evening I was really troubled about him, 
and felt that I had not done right to leave him, so 
young as he was, without more fully investigating 
the matter. The next morning I went to look 
for him, and found him in the same place, shout- 
ing at the top of his voice for his breakfast, no 
doubt. I took the wee beastie home, and gave 
him some warm milk, and then considered what 
to do with him, and finally coneluded to send 
him to that haven of refuge, the League. He was 
not particularly beautiful or interesting in appear- 
ance—Just an ordinary little back alley kitten 
with no especial points in his favor. But “favor 
is deceitful and beauty is vain,” the Good Book 
truly says. It is not always wise to judge from 
appearances. This little creature, whom I call 
my Near League Cat, still makes his home with 
me, and a more intelligent, affectionate, well- 
behaved little puss it would be difficult to find 
anywhere. Heand Zippo are the best of friends, 
though I really think he loves Zippo better than 
Zippo loves him, for I fear that dear Zippo is at 
heart a trifle jealous of the little chap. It is 
really amusing to see them together, for little 
Kosey Kat, the kitten, insists on cuddling up close 


to Zippo and tries to share his cushion with him; 
and whenever this little puss enters the house or 
the room he rushes up to Zippo the first thing and 
rubs his small, furry face against dear old Zippo’s, 
first one side and then the other, till he is quite 
exhausted. It is laughable to see this greeting, 
so full of fond demonstration. Sometimes Zippo 
looks a little embarrassed, even a trifle bored 
perhaps, at so much spooniness, but it only goes 
to show what a sweet and gentle nature the dear 
dog has, and from the very first he has been lovely 
towards this small creature that wheedled himself 
into our home and affections. 

Our other puss, Fiddle, a beautiful great ioe 
but the very quintessence of gentleness, from the 
very beginning took most kindly to little Kosey 
Kat, and constituted himself a sort of foster- 
father, sharing his food with him and grooming 
him in most approved fashion. Surely the paths 
of little Kosey Kat have fallen into pleasant places, 
so say all. These three creatures are a happy 
and contented trio, and ever the best of friends. 
I find as much difference in their ways and dis- 
positions as I find in human beings, but this much 
I do believe, that animals are very much what we 
choose to make them. Give them love and 
gentleness and considerate treatment, and they 
become loving and gentle. When I see house 
cats that are treacherous or irritable, I usually 
discover that they have been played with in too 
rough a manner, or perhaps hazed or nagged, or 
found fault with for leaving hairs upon the furni- 
ture, etc., and for these reasons they acquire 
habits of fear or suspicion. Animals are usually 
very responsive, I have found. 

The June number of OuR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 
came this morning, and I have just finished read- 
ing it through, and thought a few words from one 
interested in your work and concerning one of the 
League’s former protégés might not come amiss. 

With best wishes to you for the suecess—or, 
rather, continued success—of the noble work you 
are doing, believe me, Yours sincerely,—Louella 
C. Poole. 


“The Prophet has written: ‘There is no beast 
on earth, nor bird that flieth, but the same is a 
people like unto you, and unto God shall they 
return.’’’—The Koran. 
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Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog — He Knows 


Telephone Your Dealer 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 244. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS posmer ly, The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 566-R P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 
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Try SPRATTS OVALS 


(The new pocket biscuit) 


Toys want them every day, but they 
are equally attractive to big dogs. 


Write for sample and send 2-cent stamp 


for ‘Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Office Hours: 
11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


Telephone 
Beach 243 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Commended by the highest authorities. 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Now used by over thirty 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY” 47. we te ete I ee, eee | OL AAT ene Veiner 
NortH Enp, ie ScHOOL ; PON Same . . 39 Norto BENNET STREET 
SoutH ENp be a a Te el ON ORTHAMP TO ee hia 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HowusE . wi Cees 4 79 NI GOR TiS teen 
STONEHAM aS oo Te ai er alee 51 MARBLE STREET 
MEDFIELD . s : : : : ‘ é . BarTLeTT-ANGELL HomMgE FoR ANIMALS 
East Boston . oh Ora ae 0) A eee 4 Lo: M eRIDIANSSO ERE ET 
West LYNN : : : : ; ; F ; : : : ; 60 NEPTUNE STREET 
Animals received in 1921 ee ee «GeO RS woldi2 
Animals brought in by visitors’) 2 0) » ees aU 
Copies of humane literature distributed “15 9) 2) -aeeeee te) ) see Oe 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number ‘of callsamadenmlO2l.. 2. = 
Number of animals collected 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 21 years in charge of the League 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. 


Number-of cases of small animals treated in 1921. .fameue we ee 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1921 . . . . . . . . ~~. #600 
Number of horses‘humanely killed; 192b > 2: 1) 7) RR ee ee 
Number of horses given vacations eh al Le! | ate Seana I ae RL RO ae ae Breas 42 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


